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PUBLIC SALE AT THE 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION —ANDERSON GALLERIES + INC. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 28, AT 8:15 O°?CLOCK 


PAINTINGS OF VARIOUS SCHOOLS 


Examples by French, English, and American Artists 
Early German, Dutch, and Flemish Works 


Property of a Number of Owners Including 


MRS LOOMIS C. JOHNSON 
MRS EMMA C. LEININGER 


MONG the early European works will be George I. Seney collection; a Henner young girl 


noted: a vigorous portrait of Andreas Reid portrait originally purchased from the artist; Jeu 
mohr attributed to the school of Holbein and shown Paysanne by Couture, recently exhibited at the 
in 1906 in the Exhibition of Early German Art at Texas Centennial Exposition; a Corot recorded by 
the Burlington Club; a self-portrait by Ferdinand Robaut and a large Bouguereau entitled The Sis- 
Bol, from the Max Rothschild collection and au- ters; also canvases by Roybet, Grolleron, Van 
thenticated by Dr Valentiner; an animated portrait Marcke, and. other artists. 
group of seven members of a Swedish noble family, The American school is shown in a group of pen- 
painted in 1730 by Martimus Mytens I; a portrait cil drawings by Murphy; a self-portrait drawing in 
by Frans Pourbus the Elder, believed to be of Mary, pencil by Sargent; Paris Scene at Dusk by Hassam, 
Queen of Scots; also ‘The Little Duke,’ natural son a landscape by Blakelock, Portrait of a Girl in a Red 
of Nell Gwyn and Charles II, by Sir Peter Lely, and Bolero by Chase, works by Gruppe, and other artists. 
works of the schools of Rembrandt and Van Dyck. Of note is a large group of drawings, including 
The British school is represented in variety: an views at Princeton, and two oils by Jane Peterson, 
interesting work by Dean Wolstenholme the Younger collected by Alexander Hudnut and sold by his 
depicting Elizabeth escorted from Hatfield House order. Other owners include: Mrs Loomis C. John- 
to Enfield Chase to hunt the hart; portraits by son of Chatham, Mass., Mrs Emma C. Leininger of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs Kilby Page Smith, sold by 


their order; and property of the estate of the late 


Harlow, Reynolds, Beach, and Kneller; and a num- 
ber of landscapes, marines, and sporting subjects. 


The group of French nineteenth century works Julius G. Kugelman, sold by order of Samuel 


is distinguished by a Dupré landscape from the Schiffer, executor; with additions. 


EXHIBITION DAILY FROM OCTOBER 24 + ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Subscription to Season's Catalogues $4 Each for the Art and Literary Series 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES: INC. 


30 East 57th Street, New York 


HiraM H. Parke, President 


Orto Bernet, Vice-President ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 
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EHRICH-NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES nc 


PAINTINGS 


578 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Between 56th and 57th Streets 


Upon request, We will be happy to send you regularly our bi- 
monthly house-organ, ar untevesting illustrated chronicle of 


events un and about these gallevies. 
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SPANISH ART 
GALLERY, Ltd. 

GOTHIC AND 
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TOMAS HARRIS, 
Ltd. 
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is the subject of an authoritative article in 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 
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PRICE: $1. POST FREE 
Other articles include: 

A Signed Kashan Mina’: Bowl by Arthur Upham Pope 
Some Portraits of Musicians 

by Van Dyck by Gustav Glueck 
Rembrandt and Nicholas Lanier by Andre de Hevesy 
Japanese Art at Boston by Kojiro Tomita 
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Ming Period 
Disguised Jacobite Glasses 
Three Works Ascribed to Stefano 
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Two Gold Cups by Francis Nelme 
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by Grant R. Francis 


by Ian Robertson 
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A Commode and a Pair of 


Encoignures at Windsor Castle by Pierre Verlet 
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j , ? bs Amongst our stock of Antique Silver 

Objets dart is the above SILVER KETTLE, STAND 

and LAMP, which were made in Lon- 

don in the year A.D. 1735. The Kettle 

| \ Ni Ww m O J 1 1 n Ju 17, was made by Edmund Boddington, and 

Aue ul S 8 Art New I } K. Frank and Pud the Stand and Lamp by Gabriel Sleath. 

712 FIFTH AVENUE Alfred M. Frenkturter, Editor: Rabert 8. Fresiel, ¢ Manaser, Béocis 
al Business Offices, 13 ast 57th St t, New rk ; Cable idress: ““Gagol New iia — IN — 
et New York York.” Vearly subscripion price $7 in the United States, $8 elsewhere, Single copy price: 25: 177. NEW BOND STREET 
"ENTE , x . Ihe Editor welcomes and is glad to consider Mss. and photographs sent with a view to INDON V 
12 AVENUE KLEBER [ft °°\ oe ut  aeeat ae cainandidiabes 
Paris exercised in their return, although no responsibility for their safety is accepted. Under no HARLAMSILV MAYFAIR 
p ot mstances must any a il works of art be sent to the magazine, nor will opinions o1 LONDON 0137 








“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





e hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE’S has been world re 

vned. ‘The V have had the privilege of selling, in their Great Rooms 
he Famous Collections of Works of Art which have beer "" 

ersed at auction in England over that period, and their unrivalled ex 
Cri¢ C Vn nay Wl ul he ega ling 


the saie ¢ 


E ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- PAINTINGS & PRINTS 


INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 

TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, BY ENGLISH MASTERS 

TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, } 

CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF | of the 

BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 

For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 


MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent | 14 EAST 57TH STREET 
The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well iI || NEW YORK 


be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


ue : CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
. mane ts dani N& pr ahi LONDON: PARIS: 
8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND i‘ 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 15 Old Bond Street 22 Rue des Capucines 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 Cables: “Christiart, Piccy, London” 
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ALEX. REID & LEFEVRE, LTD. 
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MME. PAUL GUILLAUME 
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FAMILLE VERTE 
of the 
K'ang Hsi Period 


C /inger jars of ovoglobular shape and rounded 
cover from Yamanaka, which illustrate the fertile 
resources of the potters of the K'ang Hsi period. 
The colors are like jewels with touches of gilt, and the 
designs in four reserve panels depict groups of uten- 
sils and a maiden in contemplation before a vase of 
red prunas blossoms. The jars are ten inches in height. 


; LL ythicai 


animals and flowers of the four seasons are enameled on 
this famille verte bowl from Bluett and Sons of London. 
The animal figures of this period are conspicuous for a 
certain grotesque comic spirit, rather than truth to nature, 
some fanciful creatures being modelled with humorous 
ferocity. The gracefully shaped bowl has a delicate border 
with diapered ground and is thirteen inches in diameter 


+ 


vase pictured is from Ralph 
M. Chait and stands twenty- 
nine inches high. Its irreproach- 


he large beaker-shaped 


able form, characteristic of 
the fine work of the period, is 
delightful. The body is decorat- 
ed with spreading trees spring- 
ing from rockeries on one side; 
the other side shows warriors 
and equestrian figures, some in 
combat, some as observers. The 
ground for the brilliant famille 
verte overglaze is pure white. 





Dein famille 
verte vase is club-shaped; and the design, which represents 
a bevy of ladies picking lotus blossoms, leaves an unusually large part 
of the surface undecorated. Backed by the radiant foil of white glaze, 
the figures shine clear and bright. The vivid green enamel which gives 


the name to this porcelain predominates. The vase is from Tonying. 
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Eighteenth Century 
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Chippendale carved mahogany side chair, ENG LISI 1 
the undulating crest rail ornamented with acan- 
thus foliage. The interlaced open splat gives this 


designer scope for his love of elaborate pattern in a yi 





FURNITURE 
= “rom the collection of the and PAINTING he) 

Countess Lifford comes this Chippen- Vad 

dale carved elbow chair. Its ornamen- 

tal ribbon back shows the variety of pattern the designer 50 East 5 7th Street 

was able to encompass in the small space and confined pes “es 

shape of this part of a chair. Little carved bands decorate NEW YORK 

the front of the seat, and the cabriole front legs termi- 

nate in claw-and-ball feet. From M. Harris & Sons, London. 


chair back; the knees are carved and the feet end 
in French scrolls. Ginsburg and Levy acquired this 
fine chair from the Viscount Leverhulme collection 
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JAMES 
ROBINSON 









( hippendale’s Chi- 
nese manner is well illustrated in this armchair from 


French and Company. A pagoda motif is achieved in _— 

the center splats and crest by a combination of carving OLD ENGLISH 

and piercing. Chinese fretwork on the uprights of the SILVER 

back adds to the elaborate design of this mahogany andl 

chair, which rests firmly upon square rectangular legs. REPRODUCTIONS 

also 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
ny 


731 FIFTH AVENUE 
AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


J LONDON: 35 King Street, St. James's FF 
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Antiques and Art Objects 


Authentic examples of Old Eng- 
lish Furniture and Decorations, 
as well as numerous small ob- 
jects of charm and distinction e 
The location of these galleries 
provides adequate space and light 
for attractive display, and per- 
mits lower pricing of representa- 
tive articles of desirable quality 
e¢ Your visit will be attended by 
a courteous welcome ¢ Inquiries 


for antiques or decorative coun- 
sel invited. 


Douglas Curry 
5 EAST 57th STREET 
7th Floor New York 


C /race and strength 
are combined in this Chippendale ladder-back armchair exe- 
cuted circa 1755. Low relief carving decorates its arms, which 
curve gently outward and are supported by finely molded in- 
curvate uprights. The stretchers of the back, which are pierced 
and scrolled, are a striking contrast in their free curving 
line to the four square molded legs. From Frank Partridge. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAI 


PEDRO DE VALENCIA: “SPRING”, WINNER OF THE CARNEGIE THIRD PRIZE 


[here is solid, plastic construction in these two figures, and they are beautifully placed. Predominating are soft, pleasing blues, with a little 
green. Ihe artist, a twenty-four year old Spaniard, first showed a picture at the Carnegie International in 1930. 
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CARNEGIE PRIZE WINNERS AND OTHERS 


By Martha Davidson 


“ik first general impression received at the annual Carnegie 
International which opened on October 16, is that national 
distinctions are disappearing as rapidly in artistic manifes- 

tations as they are in their more materialistic aspects. Two con- 
siderations, however, Must temper the universal validity and appli- 
cation of this impression ; 
one is the element of 
time and the other the 
curtailment of exhibiting 
countries 

lhe exhibition this 
vear has been consider- 
ably reduced 1n its inter- 
national scope, since only 
six major countries are 
represented: the United 
States, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain; 
and one third of the 
paintings are by Ameri- 
can artists. This is in 
sharp contrast to the 
twenty-one countries that 
were included last year 
It is especially significant 
in the light of the success 
that the excluded coun- 
tries achieved in) 1035 
Out of last vear’s eight 


rives four were captured (ABOVE) “PRIMITIVE FAMILY,” AMERICAN SURREALIST WORK BY C.G. NELSON 
i ah (BELOW) PAUL SAMPLE'S “BARBER’S SHOP”; (FOURTH HONORABLE MENTION) 


by artists from these 
countries: Saverys of Bel- 
gium, Portinari of Brazil, 
Deberitz of Norway, and 
Pauser of Austria. 

Because of their posi- 
tion on rental fees several 
of America’s most cele- 
brated artists are also ab- 
sent \lthough these 1m- 
portant exclusions must 
doubtless affect the ar- 
tistic calibre, it is never- 
theless high. 

Since all the canvases 
in the competition are, ac- 
cording to the require- 
ments, products of the 
last five years, they may 
not be sufficiently sensi- 
tive as an indicator of our 
kaleidoscopic civilization. 
The lag of the five- 
year period coupled with 
the presence of crystal- 
lized works by masters 
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of previous generations adds confusion to a development which is 
never very clear to contemporary minds. The growing nationalism 
of various states will affect, and probably has already affected, 
their respective arts. 

Ihe finger of influence has a unifying effect. The increasing 
eloquence of surrealism 
has speech in all the na- 
tions. [here is a detailed 
scene, Metric System, by 
Pierre Roy, and a land- 
scape with a telescope and 
various objects including 
some luscious green and 
red peppers. English sur- 
realism is represented by 
I:dward Wadsworth; 
German by _ Herbert 
Bayer. Delicate strokes 
build up the visual real- 
ity is /:ssat Surrealiste by 
Dah. A graceful ever- 
green standing against 
the sky has a lavender 
book and green cloth 
pinned against it by a 
dagger. The arresting 
painting Primitive Fami- 
ly by the American, C. G. 
best represents 
the weird and startling 
visions which belong to 
our subconscious dream 
world. 

Ihe same clarity that 
Dali and Pierre Roy em- 
ploy to describe their im- 
aginative excursions is 
used in the objective, 
gem-like landscapes of 
Virginia Berresford and 
Grant Wood of America, 
and Franz Lenk of Ger- 
many. 

Matisse, Picasso, and 
Renoir still find reflec- 
tions in many paintings: 
in the sprawling male 
figure of Edward Wolfe's 
Sun Bather (English), in 
the interior by Filippo De 
Pisis (Italian), in The 
Bathers by Rudolf Riest- 
er (German) and in Cata- 
lonian Bathers by Serra 
(Spanish). 

Beyond this apparent 
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SOLANA: “THE KISS OF JUDAS.” IN HIS ONE MAN EXHIBIT 


internationalism there are, among the multiple types of painting 
some distinctive groups which form individual traits. America 
among other interests, 1s engrossed in the homely scenes of her na- 
tional life. Genre paintings, many with Brueghel as their inspira- 
tion, give a varied picture of a heterogeneous country. From the 
paintings of no other nation can one get so real a picture of the 
comfortable, humorous and sad phases of ordinary life. On the 
whole there is no evaluation of these scenes; they are objectively 
recorded 

Paul Sample reaches into the dark basement of a Barber's Shop 
and deftly describes the village characters. Clyde Singer reproduces 
the town saloon. Evening in Vandalia by Aaron Bohrod seizes the 
lazy movement at twilight when main street puts on its lights. Some 
strollers linger on the street chatting, others disappear into the 
chasm of a side street. The hilarity of Brueghel’s street scenes 1s 
echoed in Russell [1vde'’s 7 be Quartette and the quaint sobriety of 
early Flemish landscapes resides in the miniature winter scene by 
lauren Ford. 

\mong the ninety-five American paintings there are many that 
deserve special mention. One of the foremost paintings in the exhi- 
bition is Kostellow's /n Somerset, Pennsylvania. The dull fatigue 
and despair of the workman, his wife and child, are expressed in 
simple terms and clear colors. American Progress, by Umberto 
Romano, speaks of successive suppressions. Coming Storm is one of 
Lawson's finest impressionistic paintings. And God Created Man in 
His Own Image is conceived under Albright’s skillful hand as a 
hideous besotted old man. In James Chapin’s striking painting, 
blue atmosphere envelops blue figures which subtly suggest the 
rhythm of the Grindstone. Jonas Lie, with some success, has tried 
to give the poetry that the Chinese found in mountains lost in mist. 
There is a fanciful dream by John Carroll; a gay, colorful version 
of Suzanne and the Elders by Cathal O'Toole, a warm interior by 
John Sloan, a sturdy little genre scene by Daniel K. Celentano, and 
a sweeping landscape by Georgina Klitgaard. There are striking 
portraits by Henry Varnum Poor, Franklin C. Watkins, Constantine 
Pougialis, and one of the best of Speicher’s inimitable seated women. 
These may suggest the almost endless variety of subject and tech- 
nique in the paintings which represent the artistic creation of one 
country during half a decade. Proponents of purposive art—art 
which is created to satisty some particular ideology from which it 
springs, and at the same time to perform a decorative function in 
some definite position—can speculate on this collection of easel 
paintings created, for the most part, as ends in themselves. 

The examples from France, with some notable exceptions, are 
disappointing. The works of leading masters are frequently below 
the level of their usual standard. There is, however, an individual 
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lower painting by Vlaminck, who was the winner of last year’s 
Garden prize, and an outstanding Snowy Landscape. Raoul Duf\ 
is represented by a startling portrait of a young boy drawn in clear 
outline against a sky blue background. Still Life with Guitar by 
Georges Braque and Divinity and Humanity by Albert Gleizes are 
the only examples in the exhibition of abstract art, which is fast 
being supplanted by techniques more tied to visual reality. Marie 
Laurencin’s 7wo Women are painted in unusually warm tones 
[here are two of Utrillo’s street scenes and a large canvas, The 
Canveists, by Segonzac which admirably illustrates his powerful 
brush and his preference for intimate scenes 1n nature. 

From Spain comes not only the annual selection, but a one man 
showing of José Gutierrez Solana. This marks the sixth time that 
the International has thus honored an important artist. The mel- 
ancholy and macabre art of this painter stems from old Spain, from 
Velasquez and Goya. Traditional seriousness, emotions of depres- 
sion, lifeless tears of living are expressed in sober tones of brown 
and black and in lightless paintings. Forceful drawing, stern char- 
acterizations, religious expressions, and a processional, static monu- 
mentality form a repellent power. [:-ven a still-life is invested with 
wretched misery. Solana represents the last lingerings of Spain's 
mediaevalism 

I:england is slowly rising trom the academic bench which has 
comforted her for long vears. There are still coldly elegant portraits 
by Augustus John. But there is surrealism. There is Sickert's vigor- 
ous painting of a miner embracing his wife, and a humorous scene 
by Stanley Spencer. Above all there is the vivid expressionistic 
painting About to Write a Letter by Jack B. Yeats, in which violent 
reds and lurid greens reproduce the intensity of mental conflict. 

But it is in the German paintings, which are most selective, that 
a subjectivity, almost violently emotional, lends the power that was 
missing In the comfortable objectivity of American paintings. There 
are, to be sure, less expressive paintings, such as Schrimpt’s Bavar- 
tan Landscape and Otto Dix’s Summer Landscape. he key to the 
predominating paintings, however, 1s found in the wide-eyed be- 
wilderment of Don Quixote, by Robert Pudlich. Even the forms 
of ships in a harbor, by Von Merveldt, become awe-inspiring and 
lhe Red Bridge by Max Waus gives passion to the sea and earth 
Werner Scholz’s huddled figure of a woman in profile, drawn in 
massive strokes and thick impasto, has the poignancy that no photo- 
graph can capture for it hes mainly in the artist’s brush. There ts 
no tace. There are no harried lines, nor tears, but the artist succeeds 
In creating an empathy that is surpassed only by Otto Andreas 

(Continued on page 25) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
(LERT) VENETIAN JAR, FIGURE-LAMP, WINEGLASS, XVII-XNVITT CENTURIES; (RIGHT) SPANISH VASE AND FLASKS. SAME PERIOD 


Thirty-five Hundred Years of Glass 


By Alfred M. Frankfurter 


N THE Special Exhibition of Glass just opened, the Metropoli- 
tan has accomplished, among other things, a noteworthy prece- 
dent in museum history: an exhibition drawn entirely from its 

own collections of this material, which have been rearranged sO suc- 
cessfully that a great portion gives the semblance of novelty and the 
whole picture attracts unusual interest. This is due in no small part 
to Mr. Remington's brilliant installation, the functional and deco- 
rative unity of which excels the most distinguished commercial 
efforts on the same subject. Executed in the best taste and arranged 
according to geography and history, the Metropolitan exhibition 
nevertheless has all the effectiveness of shows that have been deliber- 
ately planned to attract and sell. 

Yet the major credit must go, after all, to the comprehensiveness 
and quality of the Museum’s glass collections, whose full wealth 








becomes apparent here for the first time. Upon such an occasion, one 
cannot but deplore momentarily that the Metropolitan’s collections 
do not follow the South Kensington method of arrangement by craft 
rather than by locality and chronology; if that were the case, its 
riches not only of glass, but of ceramics, silver, bronzes, textiles and 
other items—all shown in a single, unbroken line—would long 
since have been apparent. It requires, however, only brief reflection 
to realize that such a system is incompatible with modern, rational 
art appreciation which attempts to evaluate the aesthetic qualities 
of a period of human thought and expression, in contrast to the dusty 
and incorrect Pre-Raphaelite notion of continuity in the history 
of a craft. 

This exhibition serves, by its very completeness, not only to dis- 
prove the latter theory, but to prove that an occasional physical 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


(LEFT) BOHEMIAN BEAKER WITH IMPERIAL ARMS, 1587; (CENTER) FRANKISH BEAKER, VII CENTURY; VENETIAN GOBLET 
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EXHIBITED AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI 


(LEFT) NEW ENGLAND AND MIDWESTERN TABLE GLASS, EARLY XIX CENTURY: (RIGHT) ACID-ETCHED BOWL BY MARINO] 


correlation like the present one is sufficient to perform all the func- 
tions Which are expected of an arrangement by craft. | refer to the 
enormous influence which the Metropolitan’s exhibition is certain 
to have upon American glass craftsmanship, both in the encour- 
agement of individual artisanship and the inspiration of large-scale 
factory production. For that value alone, it should be succeeded by 
a series of annual exhibitions of other crafts, which fortunatels 
seems to be the Museum's intention. 

lhe earliest example in the glass exhibition is Egyptian of about 
1500 B. C., and the chronology runs from then up to the present 
concluding with a selection of examples by the best European and 
American contemporary glassmakers 

I:-gvptian glass, produced under the most primitive conditions of 
manufacture, is more impressive for its forms than for its develop- 
ment of material. It is a curious fact that the opaqueness which was 
forced upon Egvptian glass by lack of technical knowledge recurs 
again only in the nineteenth century, occasioned by generally bad 
taste and complete misconception of the true quality of the ma- 
terial. 

In Classic times, after the development of glass blowing, the 
picture is quite different. The especial richness of the Metropoli- 
tan’s collections of this period is strikingly manifest in the exhibi- 
tion. Not only the many excavated examples of utilitarian glass, 
in Which the iridescence formed by decay is the only decoration, 
but the much rarer objects originally decorated by blowing into 
molds are present here as testimony to the first really great age ol 
glass. 

Scarcely less opulent is the Museum's unparalleled collections ot 
Near Eastern glass, from the mediaeval period to the eighteenth 
century. The magnificently enameled Mamluk lamps and bottles 


ICAN, XVIII 


(RIGHT) BOWL 





(LEFT) THE “BARON” STIEGEI 
PYPE OF PAINTED MUG, AMER- 
CENTURY 


DESIGNED BY 
SIDNEY B. WAUGH, CONTEM- 
PORARY, FOR STEUBEN GLASS 


have never been seen to such advantage as in the indirectly lighted 
vitrines of the exhibition; for the first time, one is aware of the bril- 
liant reds, greens and vellows which recall the coloring of Persian 
miniatures. 

\mong the rare larly Christian pieces, it is interesting to note 
the first uses of the verre eglomisé technique, here a decorative ad- 
junct to purely utilitarian glass, as a source of the artistic medium 
for its own sake which it became during the Renaissance. Less rele- 
vant but equally tempting is the coincidence of form between the 
Frankish beaker of the seventh century and the self-conscious per- 
petrations of art nouveau and Louis C. Tiffany in the mauve decade. 

lhe extensive representation of Venetian glass of the Renaissance 
and afterward leaves little to be desired or annotated, except per- 
haps the absence of the rarer enameled Murano glass of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The examples shown, however, are an im- 
portant illustration of the dependence of the Venetian glassblowers 
upon mediaeval European as well as upon Oriental forms. 

A notable group ts that of Spanish Renaissance and Baroque glass, 
in which the brillant native adaptability of foreign designs is well 
indicated. The same might well be said of American glass from 
Stiegel onward, although it is a little difficult to reconcile the sturdy, 
pioneer intelligence which produced South jersey glass with the 
hideous manifestations of later Sandwich cup-plates. 

But that was the nineteenth century. Our own time is more fortu- 
nate, since beside the renascence of great forms in glass as practiced 
by Marinot in France and Orrefors in Sweden, there is a counterpart 
in the handsome original productions of Sidney Waugh at the Steu- 
ben-Corning factory. These are the documents of a new conception 
of glassmaking as an art, to which the Metropolitan has now offered 
an appropriate salute. 
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New HKxhibitions of the Week 


REVIEWED BY 
Abstractions by John Ferren 
OUN EFERREN, a voung American, has his first one man 
show in this country, at the Pierre Matisse Gallery 


His paint- 
form and color. He believes that, 
natural content, he can synthesize and reawaken in 
his observers his experiences In nature by means of sensuous color 


ings are pure abstractions in 


without any 


and mass. But the observer sees, mainly, a good decorative art 


with splendid color and composition. 

Since the paintings have no specific content, they are distin- 
ouished not by titles but by numbers which correspond to their 
chronological creation. Ferren is interested in new techniques 
Some of his earliest canvases are painted over 


gesso and sand. 
They have light 


usually in pastel tones. 
Number twenty-three, the last of this type, has a charming trans- 
parency In Which one color is seen through another. 

When the artist felt that number twenty-three had exhausted 
his stvle, he built upon it and interested himself in the spectrum 
and in the intensity of colors, especially of reds and blues. In his 
rejection of a static visual experience he has tried to represent time 
in space by the interreaction of three dimensional color masses. He 
claims that they 


backgrounds and are 


are extractions of the experience between static 
and moving objects, as the changing relation between a moving 
green bus and a red shop window. These later paintings are vibrant 
in color and cubistic in form. 

Ferren has also invented a curiously effective treatment of plaster 
which combines bas-relief, drawing, painting, and mosaic. He 
has cut into the plaster, mainly at the outlines, and has graded the 
depressions so as to create an effect in light and shadow that is 
similar to the colors of the spectrum. In some the depressions are 
also painted. A restrained use of inlaid glass heightens the play 
of light over the surface. The larger plane of the plaster is decorated 
by lines and areas of color. 


Patrick Morgan's First One Han Show 


NEVIEN vears of Patrick Morgan’s work make up his first one 
S man show, at the Rehn Galleries. He is a New Yorker, who be- 
gan his career as an architect, then turned to painting. He studied 
at the Art Students League and with Hans Hofman in Germany 

lhe watercolors represent Morgan's earliest work and were exe- 


EXHIBITED AT 


PATRICK 
MORGAN 
“VENUS” 


MARTHA 


THE 





DAVIDSON 


cuted mainly in France and Spain. They are clear and well-organ- 
ized, and there is body in his colors. In the coarse-grained surface of 
the Cabbage Patch the white that is left untouched by the brush 
adds light to the surface. It has strength and freedom. 

lhe earliest oils, such as The Pelicans, are dull in color, and small 
in size. A step towards neo-romanticism is evident in the paintings 
On the Porch and The Annunciation. The latter, in diffused blues 
and rose, is a curious combination of a Tintoretto figure with the 
dreamy mystery of Berman’s romantic paintings. 

[he romantic paintings stopped abruptly and a new scale of 
bright sun-lit colors, mainly pink and green, were employed to build 
up his paintings which have Murray Bay, Canada, for their setting. 
[he clarity of his watercolors is apparent in /uly which is conceived 
as boat building season. Only in Roland, the portrait of a young 
boy, does Morgan display any interest in character study. His other 
faces are blurred. Roland also best shows his concern over bright 
colors and his use of them to build form. 

Venus and Reminiscences are Morgan’s most recent paintings. 
[hey are monumental and florid. The large canvas rebels against 
the pinks and greens but there is individuality and forceful painting 
in certain passages, as the nude in Reminiscences, which tell us to 
keep an eye on the future of this young artist. 


Watercolors by Genevieve Gallibert 


‘ie vegetative congestion and warm colors of Algiers and 
Morocco find brilliant expression in Genevieve Gallibert’s 
watercolors at the Marie Sterner Galleries. 

Like the paintings of Matisse and Dufy their charm lies in their 
pattern, color, and suggestive drawing. Her detailed designs are 
never as painstaking as those by Matisse, although they are approxi- 
mated by the interior, Kes. A few strokes make up the portrait of 
a young girl, Didy. Like Dufy, she draws with her watercolor. 
With firm strokes and no detail she captures the movement of the 
sun-beaten multitude in the market at Marrakech. In the view of 
(Ibarritz the light substance of the clouds is suggested by a suc- 
cessive overlay of watercolor. Ships in a quiet port of Algiers on 
the vivid Mediterranean form one of the most attractive paint- 
ings. [There can be no doubt that this artist ranks among the 
contemporary masters of watercolor. Madame Gallibert is the 


official painter to the Ministry of Air in France. It is interesting, 
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EXHIBITED AT THE MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


FES,” A WATERCOLOR BY GENEVIEVE GALLIBERT, IN HER CURRENT SHOW 


in respect to her official position, to notice that her landscapes are 
invariably seen from above 

In the same galleries roses are uniquely honored as sitters in 
portraits of famous “Roses of L:ngland and Roses of France” by 
L:ulabee Dix, known for her miniatures. 

[here are red roses, white roses, yellow and pink roses in great 
abundance. They have the charm of the flower paintings that 
have found their way into the American dining-room and above 
the cupboard. The little painting of the single-petalled vellow 
Earl Kitchener is agreeable because of its unpretentious simplicity 


Varied Work in Lucy Ktsenberg’s First Show 


A [ the Montross Gallery, Lucy Ejisen- 
berg is having her first one man show. 
Her work is exceedingly varied as was her 
training under Giles, Picken, Kuhn, and 
George Luks. She has had sufficient strength 
of mind, however, to keep aloof from succes- 
sive influences, but she is still groping for 
crystallized expression in her art. 

Her development, although not very clear- 
ly stated, begins with the theatrical, decora- 
tive treatment of Party Hats, Head with a 
Mask, and Harlequin, and goes to the pat- 
terned art of A Alan and a Woman and Pink 
Beach. Vhe latter derives its inspiration from 
Dali but remains purely decorative, with no 
attempt to create a paranoiac image. The 
stark relations of large areas of pink, green, 
and blue are enhanced by the arbitrary dis- 
position of three nudes and the emphasis on 
their slender shadows. 

\ trip to Woodstock brought about an 
interest in nature. Her blue landscape, Reser- 
voir-Ashokan falls short of her mark. She 
is most successful when she peoples her scenes 
with her imagination as she has done in 
Funeral of the Shepherd Poet. Game of Dice- 
“Porgy and Bess,’ done over a period of 
years, has recreated the stage scene in lively 
rhythm and glowing colors, in contrast to 
the low-keyed and opaque colors found in 
most of the paintings; it is an indication of the 
material awaiting the painter in the theatre. 


“GAME OF DICE 
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Flower Makers is Miss ELisenberg’s most 
recent painting. It is her first large-scale 
work. Despite the weakness which 1s evinced 
in the painting of the figure in the foreground, 
there is a strength in this canvas that is 
promising 


Mutrhead Bone's Prints 
tes RoE. HARLOW & COMPANY 
4 


celebrated their twenty-fifth anni- 
versary With an exhibition of etchings, water- 
colors, and a few drawings bv Muirhead 
Bone, the renowned British artist. Drypoints 
and etchings, frem his earliest print, / ortin 
Grates, 1809 (Glas 


vear, show a thoroughly capable artist and 


eOW period) to those of this 


a sure craftsman. [lis training as an architect 
eave him the interest in buildings that 
dubbed him “scaffolding Bone.” The Great 
Gantry, Charington Station (1905) 1s a fine 
example of this painstaking art which con- 
trasts with the serene simplicity of 7 he Bal- 
lantroe Road, and Hove, Sussex. In the for- 
mer, Which is exhibited as a first study and 
in the final state of a second version, the 
artist secures the maximum effect in the dry- 
point by the soft burred lines. Bone’s ability 
to grasp the mood of a scene 1s most strikingly 
illustrated by Rainy Night at Rome. 

lhe watercolors, collected tor the first time 
in America, are minutely drawn and have 
the appearance of etchings with an addition of pale colors. They are 
detailed and t-mid, but Ramy Day, Cromer, which 1s the least 
laborious, has the charm of ephemeral delicacy. The drawings also 
have the character of his prints. Caza de Trova, a magnificent 
drawing, has the dignity of his dry point, 7 he Ballantroe Road 


The Contemporary Viewpoint in Landscape 


TT Hl: Milch Galleries have assembled fifteen views of America 

by well-known American artists. These paintings do not at- 

tempt to reorganize nature or to glorify it. They merely reproduce 

itin its relat.on to human activity. Their concern is with small scenes 
(Continued on page 25) 





EXHIBITED AT THE MONTROSS GALLERY 
“PORGY AND BESS’,” BEING SHOWN BY LUCY EISENBERG 
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rench Modern Masters in London 


By Clive Bell and J. B. Manson* 


N PARIS they are beginning to call the nineteenth century le 
erand siécle. \his is peculiarly gratifying to those who, many 
vears ago, asserted that French painting of the nineteenth 

century Was comparable with Italian of the fifteenth or sixteenth, 
and got smartly rapped over the knuckles for their pains. Anyone 
who will study closely this exhibition and then make a visit to the 
National Gallery can now settle the question for himself. For here 
is a collection which gives a fair idea of the greatness of French 
nineteenth century art. 

Of the richness is gives no idea, nor could it; an exhibition repre- 
sentative of the richness of the French nineteenth century would 
fill galleries twice or three times the size of these. All that can be 
done to indicate the abundance of the age is to name some of those 
whose work has had to be omitted: Géricault, Chassériau, Guys, 


LENT BY MR. ADOLPH LEWISOHN TO THE 


the French nineteenth century. In the whole period there is but 
one considerable school, the Impressionist, and that had barely 
come of age before it was challenged. Beyond the general “French 
tradition,” always appreciable but somewhat vague, there was in 
the nineteenth century no tradition at all. There were no second 
generations. With the exception of the Impressionists—and they 
Were diverse enough in purpose, temper and even in technique 
the great painters of the age were solitary. For the most part they 
were rebels; and rebels, not against the official gang of placemen 
and pot-boilers only, but against the very masters who had handed 
them the torch. The outstanding characteristic of the great age is 
Individualism. 





\ second peculiarity ts that all the great painters were painters 


Daumier was an exception, but then Daumier was not a painter. 


LONDON EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART 


“PRIMROSES AND APPLES” PAINTED 1886-1888, ONE OF CEZANNE’S BEST KNOWN STILL-LIFES 


Boudin, Bazille, Michel, La Riviére, Boilly, Coutre, Millet, Fro- 
mentin, Théodore Rousseau, Fantin, Guigou, Huet, Lami, Bonvin, 
Ribot, Carriére, Puvis, Moreau, Ricard, Monticelli. Of the first 
five | regret the absence, because no collection of nineteenth cen- 
tury painting from which their work is absent can be reckoned com- 
plete. But the others, good painters though most of them were, are 
perhaps hardly fit to keep such company. The fact is, from the 
French painters of the nineteenth century could be drawn a second 
XI, to use a homely image, which would be a match for the first of 
less favoured lands and ages. This reflection, which should make 
the proudest of us humble, gives some idea of the quality of what 
We are about to receive. 


Even a cursory tour of the rooms will suffice to make the visitor 


aware of the most surprising thing—apart from its greatness—about 


* (Editor's Note) The current London exhibition of Masters of French Nineteenth Century 
Painting arranged by the Anglo-French Art and Travel Society at the New Burlington 
Galleries is the most important showing of its kind held there since the great Frenct 
Exhibition of 1932 and is attracting enormous attention We take this opportunity 
ublish two brilliant introductions to the exhibition, respectively by Clive Bell and J. B 


Manson, Director of the Tate Gallery 


They seem to have realized that to express in form and color 
what comes to the mind through form and color is a whole-time 
job. They have little or nothing to say about “Life, Death, and the 
grand Forever.” Van Gogh, the French painter, is no exception. 
Before he became a French painter he was, literally and metaphor- 
ically, a street-preacher, and a very poor artist to boot. It was from 
the French Impressionists that he learnt to be a painter; wherefore, 
very properly, he here takes his place between his masters, the 
Impressionists, and his comrades, the Post-|mpressionists. 

It is not unreasonable, | think, to regard Ingres as the starting- 
post of our period and Cézanne and Seurat as terminals, with Cour- 
bet as the pivotal figure. Also, these four were the most autoritative 
painters of the age, though Renoir may well have been the lovelist. 
Reasonable or not, the arrangement is convenient. Seurat links up 
with Ingres. Both are abstract; both, | mean, used nature as a 
means, as a storehouse of forms to be discovered by analysis, from 
which could be constructed those great architectural visions which 
haunted the minds of both. Both were intellectual; neither took 
orders from the model or the motive. Corot, Courbet, the Barbizon 








painters and the Impressionists were emotional and naturalist 
sensational l-romentin would have called. them: but Seurat 
stretching one hand back to Ingres. holds forth the other to Picasso 


Criive BEL! 


rE Viit. nineteenth century of French art was one of the most 


ort 1 most interesting periods in the history ol 
painting t mav even be considered the greatest period ol 

| { 7] ' \ it senaeel = 
all on account of the variety and quickness of the development 


Which it portraved. It was, In a sense, a renascence, as 1t marked 


the awakening of modern thought and feeling after a period of 
formula and classic aspiration 

[he art of the present day, in its strange and sometimes dubious 
variety, is the outcome of the artistic adventures of the nineteenth 
century in France. To understand the present we must study the 
past, and particularly the century of vital painting which its illus 
trated in this exhibition of well-chosen masterpieces 

l-rom the last dving efforts of classicism, as exemplified in the 
work of Ingres, We pass through romanticism and realism, to 1m- 
pressionism and its further development in the works of Cezanne 
a profound but unequal master who has so strangely been made 
responsible jor the curiously varied art expression of the present 
day 


Art may be said to be a universal language, which may be under- 
stood, with few exceptions, by the whole world, irrespective of creed 
or nationality. This exhibition should serve to bring still closer to- 
gether the peoples of those nations who place civilization and spirit- 


ual expression above materialistic gain 


Notes on Certain Pictures 


Ingres painted a later portrait of Mme. Moitessier than the one 
In the present Exhibition. It has been recently acquired by the 
National Gallery. The famous Bain Turc, lent by the Louvre 
shows what a master of the nude Ingres was. The portrait of the 


Princesse de Broglie is the great family portrait belonging to the 


Duc de Broglie. It was painted in 1853, and has never been shown 
out of France before 


lhe Louvre has lent a famous Delacroix depicting an incident 





LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART 
“LE RUISSEAU DANS LE FORET” (1868) BY COURBET 


THE ART NEWS 





LENT BY M. ERNEST ROUART TO THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF FRENCH ART 
PORTRAIT OF BERTHE MORISOT” (1872) BY EDOLCARD MANET 


from Sir Walter Scott's /vanboe. Delacroix, as one of the pioneers 
of the romantic movement, was much influenced by contemporary 
english novelists of the day, and found many of the subjects for 
his pictures from incidents in the Middle Ages. Tasso dans la 
Vaison des Fous, which has been lent by Mr. Kenneth Clark, Di- 
rector of the National Gallery, similarly depicts incidents from the 
past. The tragic intensity of this picture, showing Tasso imprisoned 
In a lunatic asvlum, moved Baudelaire to one of his great sonnets 
It was the property for many vears of Dumas pére et fils 

\ dozen examples show every period of Corot’s work, from that 
of the early vears (preferred by connoisseurs) to such famous 
examples of the later period as Route d’Arras lent by the Louvre 
La kemme a la Perle, the most famous of all his figure pieces, has 
also been lent by the Louvre. 

hough Daumier ts only represented by a small group of pictures 
they are all masterpieces. His output was limited, and very few 
of his paintings are in the possession of private owners. 

The Renoir portrait of Mme. Choquet was painted in 1875. It 
has been lent by a Norwegian collector, and may be compared with 
the portrait of her husband, painted a year later by Cézanne, which 
is also in the Exhibition. Choquet was a great art lover and one of 
the first patrons of the Impressionists. Panels by Delacroix are 
shown in the background of this portrait. Choquet held Delacroix 
in profound esteem, and the picture was painted as a tribute to 
Delacroix. Danse a la Campagne is the famous portrait of Renoir's 
wife and brother dancing at a café in Argenteuil. It is one of the 
few pictures which has been seen before in London, being exhibited 
at the first Impressionist Exhibition in London in 1905. Most of 
the school were introduced to London for the first time at this Ex- 
hibition, which came as a great shock to contemporary opinion. 
This picture is one of a pair, the other being Danse a la Ville. 

In the selection shown of Manet’s work, there are five pictures 
of the Manet family. The portrait of M. and Mme. Manet, father 
and mother of the painter, is owned by M. Rouart, who is a relative 
of the Manet family. Les Hirondelles shows Manet’s wife and 
mother on the beach at Berck, near Le Touquet. There are two 
portraits of Berthe Morisot, Manet’s painter relative. Mme. Manet, 
lent by Lady Cunard, was formerly the property of George Moore. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Rochester: Colorful Czechoslovakian Art 


VOR the opening event of the 1930-1637 season, the Rochester 
|: Memorial Art Gallery presents an unusually spirited and gay 
picture of the national art development of Czechoslovakia, a coun- 
try unfamiliar to most Americans except as an amazingly prolific 
producer of shoes and cheap glass. This exhibition will continue 
through the month of Octobe 

In this bright and colortul array, the arts and crafts of this little- 
known country take on new importance and reveal an unusual 
distinction and rare charm. Here are happily combined the simple, 
appealing naivete of the peasant worker and the sophisticated 
approach of the trained designer. 

Modern fine and graphic arts, textiles, ceramics, glass, metal 
work, lace, stage-designs, architectural photographs and an unusual- 
ly extensive showing of peasant art comprises the exhibition. The 
latter section, Which was gathered for this event from the rich 
collections in state and folk art museums, exhibits costumes, em- 
broideries, Weavings, ceramics, festival decorations and wood carv- 
ings. [hese will soon have historical importance since the present 
government seems determined to stamp out the “peasant” factor 
in its national culture. blortunately, the industrial, modernized 
western sections of the country have not as yet seriously affected 
the more primitive eastern divisions of Slovakia, Moravia and 
Sub-Carpathian Russia where deeply rooted traditions stubbornly 
remain, fusing vigorous and enriching forces into the national life. 


New York: Acquisitions of the Jetropolitan 


MONG the important acquisitions of mediaeval art announced 

A this month by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the most 
notable 1s the Gothic 
statue of St. Firmin 
It is described by 
James J. Rorimer, 
Curator of Mediaev- 
al Art, in the current 
Bulletin, as follows: 
lhe thirteenth cen- 
tury stone statue of a 
beheaded saint 1s a 
most welcome gilt to 
the Museum trom 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric B. Pratt. It ts 
supposed to have 
come about twenty- 
five vears ago trom 
the old bishop's pal- 
ace at Amiens. It may 
be said that this 1s 
one of the most de- 
sirable mediaeval 
sculptures ever ac- 
quired by the Mu- 
seum, both because it 
is superb in itself and 
because it helps to fill 
a serious gap in the 
‘Oollections. French 
“cathedral” sculpture 
of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in excellent con- 
dition, is rarely ob- 
tainable. Most great 
sculptures of this pe- 
riod have suffered the 
injuries of time, and 
many of the statues 
Which are still in 
architectural settings 
and are usually 
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thought of as master- “ST. FIRMIN,” FRENCH, XIII CENTURY 





pleces, are copies of o1 iginals 
or at least considerably re- 
stored. The recently  ac- 
quired statue must have 
stood under a canopy or 
other protecting structure, 
lor the stone of the upper 
part, except for discolora- 
tion, 1s in virtually perfect 
condition. The carefully 
tooled surface of the face 
was no doubt preserved by 
original paint, which must 
have been removed at some 
time alter the statue ceased 
to be exposed to the harmful 
elements. To what extent 
gilding and paint were used 
to enrich the statue origi- 
nally cannot be determined 
from its present condition, 
but it is certain that the 
piece was brightly decorated 
when it was first completed 
and that 1t was subsequently 
repainted. 

he martyred saint car- 
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ries his head, which has been severed from his neck. His bishop's 
costume and accessories include the jeweled miter; the pastoral staff 
(the crozier is missing); the amice, around the neck; the chasuble; 
the maniple, over the left wrist; the gloves; the dalmatic, split at 
the bottom at both sides; the alb, reaching to the feet; and the stole, 
of which only the ends are showing. 

The statue is impressive with a deep, religious solemnity befitting 
the subject represented. The head is so placed that it stands out 
undisturbed against the simplified drapery of the upper part of the 
figure; with eyelids closed, as in a death mask, it gives the impres- 
sion of complete repose. The draperies are skillfully and carefully 
arranged. They are realistically rendered, and there are few of the 
conventionalized details seen in the somewhat earlier Romanesque 
sculptures, such as those at Chartres. 

The attribution of the statue to the Amiens school seems unques- 
tionable, although actually there appears to be no place in the cathe- 
dral in which it might at one time have stood. The figure is probably 
that of St. Firmin the Martyr, first bishop of Amiens. The iconog- 
raphy corresponds in all respects to that of this popular and fre- 
quently portrayed saint. The head is markedly similar to that of a 
representation of St. Firmin which is still on the portal dedicated 
in his honor. The treatment of eves, mouth, hair, beard, and mus- 
tache, as well as of miter and drapery, can be compared to that in 
two other statues on the same portal, namely, Saints Fuscien and 
Victoricus. [he heads of these martyred saints are carried almost 
identically as in the Museum's statue. Thus the Amiens provenance 
and the identification as St. Firmin may well stand, at least until 
further information is forthcoming. 

The homogeneous style of the Amiens sculptures may be ex- 
plained in part by what we know of the history of the cathedral. 
The former building was struck by lightning in 1218, and recon- 
struction was begun in 1220. The west facade as far as the cornice 
below the rose window was completed by the year 1236. It is there- 
fore probable that the sculptures were produced about 1225-1236. 
It is to this period that the St. Firmin (7) may be assigned. 


NOTHER interesting acquisition by the Metropolitan Mu- 

seum is the currently exhibited Besseliévre Collection of tex- 
tiles which Frances Little, in charge of the Textile Study Room, 
describes in the Bulletin as follows: 

The advent of textiles into the Museum world is a matter of re- 
cent history. It was at a comparatively late date that serious interest 
began to attach to this subject, which now forms so important a 
part of Museum activity. Before this time textile fabrics, fine though 
might be their design and great their historical value, had little 
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recognition from the world of art. Jtcan hardly even be said that 
they were overshadowed by the major subjects of painting and 
sculpture; they scarcely existed. Consequently, to the early enthu- 
siast endowed with taste and knowledge this form of collecting 
offered a wide and uncrowded field. The Besseli¢vre textiles give 
testimony to the achievement of a talented amateur who, following 
the steps of the pioneers, made in his day a great and representative 
collection 

It is the good fortune of the Museum now to have come into pos 
session of a part of this well-known collection. It has recently been 
received as a generous gift from the United Piece Dve Works. As a 
whole, the amount of material is enormous, although many frag 
ments are included. The collection, which is mainly European, runs 
into thousands of pieces, and it contains, besides weaves from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century, quantities of fringes, galloons 
ribbons, and some printed cottons. Considered in detail, the gift 
would furnish material for a separate publication. Limited to the 
space of a Bulletin article, it can be treated only from the stand- 
point of its most important features 

Among the larger groups is what would seem to be a complete 
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album of the small-patterned textiles familiar to both the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth century. These are the velvets, damasks, and 
brocades with small stylized leaf and floral motives seen so often in 
contemporary portraiture. There are more than four hundred of 
these examples, small in dimension but perfectly adequate, in view 
of the size of the design, to represent the type. All varieties of pattern 
may be found—the detached spray, the cut branch, the geometric 
motive, the flower an animal form, the floral motive within an ogive. 

Another class includes the stamped velvets, usually small-scale 
in design, which came into use in the late sixteenth century and 
were much in evidence in the century following. . . . 

Rich in variety are the French silks of the eighteenth century. 
Here is a wide range of the floral patterns that formed at the time 
the basis of French design. This was the period when technical 
improvements of the leom enabled the weaver to create hitherto 
unattainable effects in light and shade. The increased range of color 
gave to these brilliant and graceful flower designs an appearance 
of realism. All types and weaves are represented: the colorful if 
somewhat florid designs of the Regency, the winding ribbons and 
flowers of the Louis XV era, and the delicately drawn stripes and 
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sprigs of the end of the century. Included among these floral pat- 
terns are several examples of chinoiserie, delightfully exotic in effect 
and the more welcome since they are a type of pattern compara- 
tively rare. There is also a small group of decorative silks, held to 
be of Italian workmanship, with deep-colored grounds brocaded in 
figured or scroll patterns in gold. 

Still another group is a collection of embroidered dress borders 
of the early nineteenth century. These pieces, approximately eight- 
een inches long and half as wide, are quite possibly makers’ samples 

for they show no sign of wear—and they represent what must 
have been the finest needlework of the time. In the main, they are de- 
signs of the First Empire, the era of straight-hanging, high-waisted 
gowns with ornamental borders as their chief decoration. The fact 
that this type of ornamentation is found on court dresses suggests 
that these embroideries in all probability were designed for cere- 
monial wear. The patterns for the most part are vigorously drawn 
flowers worked in brilliant colors with naturalistic effect, but there 
are also examples of stylized and geometric forms. On delicate 
crepes and gauzes white silk is often used, combined with paillettes 
either as ornamental scrollwork or as part of the design. On sheer 
linens bright silks appear upon occasion for an effective line of nas- 
turtiums or again for a full-petaled rose pattern. On the heavier 
materials—silks, satins, and velvets—gold and silver are employed 
as Well, and there is a novel use of silk net fashioned into drapery 
swags or fillings for ornamental forms. The effect of all these highly 
colored embroideries is rich and sumptuous. They are, for the most 
part, as realistic as paintings, and they represent the taste of an era 
that demanded bold and arresting effects and attached little value 
to subtleties. In addition to these dress borders, there are em- 
broideries designed for waistcoats. Many of them are large poly- 
chrome flower patterns of the stvle of Jean Francois Bony, whose 
work indeed they may be. These are worked on grounds of dark 
small-patterned velvet. Other pieces, on plain velvet, show a lavish 
use of gold and silver threads, sometimes combined with chenille, 
for their large and elaborately designed flowers. Besides these larger 
pieces there are dozens of small pieces, mostly broadcloth, whose 
patterns show running vines and floral sprays, miniature in scale but 
all executed with the same perfection of workmanship. 


The Death of Kdwin Howland Blashfield 


gy OWIN TH. BLASHFIELD, dean of American mural painters 

4 and for thirty-eight vears president of the National Academy of 
Design, died on October 12 of a heart ailment in his summer home 
at South Dennis, Massachusetts. He was eighty-seven years old. 

Mr. Blashfield’s work 1s represented in many of the large cities 
in this country, most of his painting being on the grand scale and 
dealing with svmbolical subjects. Besides his hundreds of murals, 
he painted genre pictures, portraits and decorative panels, and his 
canvases have been exhibited ever since the Paris Salon in 1874. 

In 1934, he was given a gold medal by the National Academy of 
Design for “distinguished services to the fine arts.” Harry W. Wat- 
rous, president of the academy, presenting the medal, said: 

“You are the dean of American mural painters. ... We love you 
for vourself and for your achievements. You are a gallant gentle- 
man and a great artist whose genius has raised the standard of 
decoration in our public buildings, making many of them a lasting 
beauty. ..." 

Mr. Blashfield began the study of art under Léon Bonnat in Paris 
in 1807. He lived abroad for thirteen vears, exhibiting at the Paris 
Salon almost yearly and at the Royal Academy. Among his works 
during this period were large historic compositions. 

In 1892, together with seven other artists, he was commissioned 
by the city of Chicago to paint murals for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. “They were in a terrible hurry,” he wrote later. “We 
had to do the work in six weeks, and that was breakneck speed.” 
There had been little mural painting in this country before then, 
and it was not popular. The paintings at the exhibition were de- 
stroyed by fire, and Mr. Blashfield was not sorry. But from then 
on his interest in mural painting increased. Among the great num- 
ber of murals Mr. Blashfield painted for both public and private 
buildings are: Washington Laying Down His Commission, The 
Edict of Toleration of Lord Baltimore, Wisconsin in the Past and 
Present, and those of the dome of the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington. Allegorical pictures include Pittsburgh Offering Its Steel 
and Iron to the World and Minnesota as a Grain State. Perhaps his 
best known oil is Carry On, painted for a Victory Loan drive during 
the World War, and now in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Providence: Acquisition of a Gilbert Stuart 


ryviil: Rhode Island School of Design has recently acquired the 
Portrait of Christopher Hughes by Gilbert Stuart from the 
l;hrich-Newhouse Galleries in New York. The panel measures 
twenty-seven by twenty-one inches. The sitter’s eyes are hazel, 
suggestions of blue: he has curly auburn hair and a ruddy 
complexion. He wears a white standing collar, white neckcloth 
id shirt frills, and a claret-colored velvet coat 
is of neutral tones 


lhe backer yund 


lhe portrait was painted in Boston in 1816. The date is verified 
by a letter written by Christopher Hughes from Boston, in 1825, 
to a friend 

Will you make one suggestion to Mr. Stuart (perhaps 
he may remember me tor he made my portrait in 1816 and he 
treated me with the most distinguished kindness and | beg to be 
remembered to him).” It is recorded in The Life and Works of 
Gilbert Stuart by George C. Mason, and recorded and reproduced 
in Lawrence Park’s Gilbert Stuart. \t was exhibited in the Second 
\nnual Exhibition, assembled by Rubens Peale at the Peale 
\luseum, in 1823; and also in 1922 at the Loan Exhibition in- 
augurated by the Friends of Art at the Peabody Galleries. 

Of this picture William Sawitzky writes: 

lhe Portrait of Christopher Hughes by Gilbert Stuart has been 
known to me tor over ten years. | have studied it on various occa- 
sions, and remembering that the artist was a man past sixty when 
he painted it, | have never ceased to marvel at the ease and lightness 
of touch which it shows in every stroke. However, of a great 
portrait painter we ask not only perfect mastery of his craft, but 
penetrating insight into human character, and Stuart’s fame rests 
securely on the fact that he combined both requirements in an 
extraordinary degree. As Christopher Hughes was a man of breed- 
ing, culture and intellect, his portrait is a human document of 
interest and charm, besides being a painting of lasting artistic 
value.” 

Christopher Hughes (1780-1849), diplomat and wit, was born 
at Baltimore, the son of Christopher Hughes of County Wexford, 
Ireland, who had settled in Baltimore. In 1814 he entered the 
diplomatic service, and his career lasted for thirty years, most of 
this time divided between Stockholm and the Netherlands. 

His success was due to his good-aumored wit and social qualities. 
\lthough he never held higher rank than that of charge d'affaires, 
he won for himself a unique place in the inner circle of social and 
diplomatic life. Henry Clay said that while he was Secretary of 
State, Hughes sent him more news, and important news, than all 
the other diplomatic agents put together. His more serious qualities 
are described by John Quincy Adams as “quick observation and 
accurate judgment, great facility and great assiduity in the trans- 
action of business and an entire devotion to the interest of his 
country.” 


Boston: A Second Japanese Exhibition 


\ Y HAT its essentially a second great Exhibition of Japanese 
Art was recently opened at the Museum of Fine Arts. Paint- 
ings, scrolls, and screens, brought out for the first time, have replaced 
those on exhibition in the initial dispiay. The generous number of 
loans has made possible this major change in the Exhibition, which 
had been agreed upon at the request of the lenders who did not wish 
delicate paintings and precious scrolls to be exposed to the light tor 
any length of time. The sculpture, and the masks lent by the Ekm- 
peror, remain the same, as no risk of deterioration is involved. There 
is scarcely an object in the Exhibition which is accessible in Japan 
to more than a privileged few, many of the paintings and scrolls 
being shown only once or twice a year on state occasions. 

lhe beautiful ink painting by Sesshu of waves breaking against 
rocks is shown for the first time, as is the dramatic painting by 
Sesson of a tiger crouching among bamboos, lent by the Tokyo 
Imperial School of Art. The Imperial Palace in Kyoto by lsune- 
taka, painted in the twelfth century, is a rare early example of 
landscape entirely Japanese in technique and conception. The 
decorative screens of cranes by the famous artist, Korin, are 
included. Another great screen painter, Eitoku, is represented by 
a pair of screens of brilliantly colored clothes hung on lacquered 
frames, an original and amusing composition. An imaginary 
portrait by Sesshu of Fukurokuju the long-headed being, sym- 
bolizing happiness, prosperity, and longevity, appears for the 
first time. 
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\mong other paintings shown in the second grouping are: the 
ornamental screens of irises by Shiko; Tethered Horses, a pair of 
screens attributed to Motonobu; Fishing Boat on a Dark Night 
by Buson; a painting of the popular God, Hotei, and a triptych 


of Kwannon with a dragon and tiger from the Maeda Collection. 


Cambridge: Research Exhibit at the Fogg 


: connection with Harvard University’s Tercentenary, the 

Fogg Art Museum has put into the form of an exhibit some of 
its special activities in technical research. This exhibit, which will 
continue until October 24, has proved so interesting that it is to 
be lent to other museums, in Cincinnati and elsewhere. 

It consists in large part of X-Ray shadowgraphs, from paintings 
by Italian masters, taken by Mr. Alan Burroughs of the Museum, 
which show the several applications of this process. Its revelation 
of the “under-painting” not visible on the surface, tells in some 
pictures of an original sketch by an abler hand than that of the 
picture as it now appears, as in a possible Tintoretto in the Museum 
and a possible Botticelli. In others, such as the Metropolitan 
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GILBERT STUART'S PORTRAIT OF CHRISTOPHER HUGHES 


Museum's great Veronese, it tells of the painter's first essays and 
his final changes. Still more often it gives advance information 
for the work of cleaning and restoration, as in the Museum's 
St. Francis, attributed to Giotto. 

[:xamples are presented of cleaning, and of transference, and of 
the Museum's practice of candidly painting in the gaps of cleaning 
where necessary to preserve the continuity of the design. There 
are also studies in the older processes of fresco, made by the students 
of Dr. Forbes. There are even two counterfeit Sienese primitives, 
painted outright on top of early ruined panels, which evidence 
the Museum’s interest in the collection and study of forgeries. 

Something of the research work of the Museum’s chemist, Mr. 
R. J. Gettens, is demonstrated. Thus there are specimens of the 
electrolytic cleaning and recovery of long-buried metal objects, un- 
recognizable from corrosion: an Etruscan bronze mirror, and great 
copper nails from Iraq. In a series of Chinese bronze mirrors, from 
the fourth century B. C. to the second century A. D., given to the 
Museum for experiment by Mr. J. A. Plumer, the composition 
of the metal and its corrosive diseases have been analyzed as well 
as the highly valued patinas. 











EXHIBITED BY ELLIS & SMITH AT THE ANTIQUE DEALERS FAIR 
A RECENTLY REDISCOVERED PAINTING BY BEN MARSHAL! 
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OW current at the R. B. A. Galleries is the twelfth exhibition 
i of the Army Officers’ Art Society. The original intention ot 
the Society was to exhibit the paintings of officers with permanent 
commissions in the army; with the result that the works shown are 
by soldiers who happen to paint, rather than by painters who hap- 
pen to have served in the army. 

The exhibition shows that soldiers paint in a rather special way, 
with more precision than imagination. Of this character are the 
remarkable rather Pre-Raphaelite little oils of Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. A. Goddard, such as Summer Evening, Middleton Beach and 
April Weather, London, S. W. \n the first the pebbles are well done 
in detail. Lieutenant-Colonel Satterthwaite’s /nterior is a similar 
work, an excellent small canvas; and Babes in the Wood, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J]. B. MacGeorge, has good consistent tones. 

Other canvases worthy of special mention are the watercolors of 
Major-General Sir Arthur Scott, the studies of horses in action by 
Lieutenant C. C. S. Brownlow; Farm Fire by Mr. G. W. Allinson; 
Stormy Day, Hothfield Common by Colonel Harvest, and St. Neot’s 
Bridge by Colonel L. N. Malan. 


NCLUDED in the exhibit of sporting pictures of Ellis & Smith at 
the Antique Dealers’ Fair is Ben Marshall's painting, Duncan 
George Forbes, Esq., with His Hounds at Culloden, the interesting re- 
discovery of which was announced in these columns some time ago. 
Here reproduced for the first time since, the picture is an important 
example of Marshall's best period, having been painted about 1805, 
when he was thirty-eight vears old. 


x IE: cleaning and restoration of the cloisters of Norwich Cathe- 
dral has been occupying Professor E. W. Tristram throughout 
the summer. Professor Tristram was mentioned in these columns 
last week for his work on thirteenth century murals at the church 
of Fairstead. At Norwich Cathedral, his attention has been focused 
particularly on the two southwest bays, where the bosses revealed 
are some of the finest yet known in England. The subject of one is 
a castle entrance, in which a battle is taking place, possibly between 
St. George and Apollyon. Royal and ecclesiastical spectators look 
on from above. Another is the Trinity with a host of worshipers 
around. 

Work in the north walk, where Queen Elizabeth dined in 1578, is 
also under way. According to Sir Thomas Browne, the cloister was 
badly neglected during the Civil War, and rain through the roof 
washed away the coats of arms of various families. The renewing 
of these crests has been proposed. 
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EK RNITURE, faience and porcelain, and French eighteenth 
century curios from the estate of Madame de Poles will be 
dispersed at public sale by Me. Etienne Ader’s Gallery on Novem- 
ber 17 and 18. The first sale from this collection, which took place 
in 1927, While Madame de Poles was still alive, realized twenty- 
two million frances. The present sale will include the choicest 
pieces in her collection, which she did not wish to part with at 
the time of the previous sale 

\mong the particular interesting items are two pieces of late 
Louis XV furniture, signed M. Carlin: one a secretary, and the 
other a cabinet with four doors. Pieces signed by the best cabinet 
makers of eighteenth century France, notably Riesener, Topino, 
R. Lacroix and Roussel, are included in the sale. 

Porcelain of Dresden, Sevres and Vincennes; an_ interesting 
faience tureen from Marseilles; miniatures, one of which, on 
enamel, is probably by Hall, boxes of gold and precious stones, 
a gouache by Lavreine, and sculpture by Clodion and Marin 
complete this remarkable collection. 


A VIGNE ET LE VIN, an exhibition of unusual charm and 
L interest, has closed at the Musée des Arts Decoratifs. In con- 
nection with the announcement of the Metropolitan Museum's 
forthcoming Exhibition of Glass, it is interesting to note, that here 
there has been a chance to study the art of wine glass making in 
its entirety. The exhibition reviewed brilliantly the whole history 
of all kinds of containers for wine, throughout Europe. The 
earliest pieces were Gallo-Roman ones, grey-green, iridescent, and 
of extreme rarity. (Continued on page 26) 
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POLES SALE: ETIENNE ADER GALLERY 
LOUIS XV CABINET WITH FOUR DOORS, SIGNED BY CARLIN 
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RAINS 


GALLERIES 


(Rains Auction Rooms, Inc.) 


14 EAST 49th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ON EXHIBITION 
SATURDAY, OCT. 24 


The Property of 


‘ - in 

‘ddie Cantor 
Removed from His City 
and Great Neck Homes 


SOLD BY HIS ORDER 
FRENCH & ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
FINE CHINA « GLASS 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
OLD SILVER+BRONZES 


Public Sale 


WED., THURS., FRI. & SAT.., 
OCT. 28, 29, 30, 31 
AT 2:15 P.M. DAILY 


THE LIBRARY 
of the Late 
WM. N. JOHNSON 
Manchester, N. H. 


and others 


Public Sale 


THURS. & FRI., OCT. 29 & 30 
AT 8:30 P.M. 


Daily Exhibitions 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Sunday 2 to 5 P.M. 


Sales Conducted by 
ANTHONY N. BADE 


FREDERIC 
FRAZIER 


in. 


OLD & MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


Featuring English 
Portraits and Landscapes 


9 East 57th Street 
New York 








ROUSS SALI 


AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 
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Lhe Rouss Paintings and Objects of Art 


b pee: collection of Mrs. Peter W. Rouss, including paintings, 
bjects of art and furnishings, comprising the entire contents 
of her former residence at 320 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be dispersed at public sale by her order at the American Art 
\ssociation-Anderson Galleries, Inc., the evening of October 22 
and the afternoons of October 23 and 24, following exhibition from 
October 17. 

lhe paintings feature a choice collection of French nineteenth 
century canvases, including the farmland scenes: Le Dernier Quar- 
trer and Harvest Time by Cazin, landscapes with cattle by Dupre, 
two young girls’ heads by Henner, and a number of genre scenes 
by Vibert. Also represented is the American school, with land- 
scapes by Inness, Wyant, Murphy, and Moran, and noted artists 
of various other countries and periods. 

Art objects include a group of Japanese ivory carvings and 
several important bronzes by GéroOme, Meissonier, Mac Monnies 
and Remington, this last represented by his well-known equestrian 
group, The Bronco Buster. 

French period furniture and decorations, including Aubusson 
tapestry suites in Louis XV and Louis XVI styles, sixteen dining 
chairs covered in sixteenth century Brussels tapestry, a set of six 
Louis XV carved walnut and needlepoint fauteuils by F 


. Geny, 
and cabinets signed by F. 


Linke and marqueterie commodes 
mounted in bronze doré are among the furnishings offered, which 
also include choice Brussels silk-woven verdure tapestries; a set 
of four hunting and two verdure Williamsbridge tapestry portiéres; 
and about fifty fine rugs, including Sarouk, Tabriz and Kirman. 


The Turck Collection 


FTV HE contents of the residence of the late Dr. Fenton B. Turck, at 

| 14 Last 53rd Street, New York, comprising furnishings and 
art property, will be dispersed at public sale on the premises by 
order of the executors, under management of the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries, Inc., the morning and afternoon 
of October 20, following exhibition on October 19. 

The furnishings of the Turck residence comprise French and 
European period furniture and decorations, and include a late sev- 
enteenth century Aubusson verdure tapestry. An extensive feature 
of the sale is an interesting and varied assemblage of art property 
that includes paintings and art objects; a fine collection of drawings 
and etchings by old masters; Persian, Greek, Roman and pre-his- 
toric pottery; and Egyptian and Graeco-Roman antiquities; Per- 
sian miniatures; Japanese prints and Chinese paintings; Chinese 
porcelains, and pottery; and bronze, lacquer and wood objects. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


ORIENTAL 
& EUROPEAN 
RUGS 


FROM THE 


XVI CENTURY TO 
MODERN TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
THE ULTIMATE RUG 


< 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 
711 Fifth Avenue-New York 


CORNER 55th STREET 
Telephone WIckersham 2-2300 






Founded 1886 


CHAO MING GHEN 


CHINESE ANTIQUES 
Established in the United States in 1920 


Selections from the most famous col- 

lections of Chinese Porcelains, Pot- 

teries, Bronzes, Paintings, and Works 

of Art, such as “The Gallery of 

the Famous Ten Porcelains,” Prince 

Ch'ing, Messrs. Ku Ao, Hsiao Chi 
Ping, and others. 


339-341 East 29th Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Antiques 


of Distinction 






Furniture, Tapestries 


OLD MASTERS 





Kunsthaus 


MALMEDE 


COLOGNE/Rh. 


33 Sachsenhausen 


ART APPRAISERS 
CORPORATION 


SPECIALISTS IN 
EXPERTIZATION & SCIENTIFIC 
ANALYSIS OF WORKS OF ART 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 


BELLINI 


Paintings & Works of Art 


LUNGARNO SODERINI 3 
FLORENCE, ITALY 











UNTIL NOVEMBER 5 


EXHIBITION 
of 
XIX-XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


BONNARD, Pierre 
COURBET, Gustave 
DAVID, Jacques-Louis 
DEGAS, Edgar 
DE LA FRESNAYE, Roger 
DERAIN, Andre 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC, Andre 
FORAIN, Jean Louis 
GONZALES, Eva 
GROMAIRE, Marcel 
LAURENCIN, Marie 
MODIGLIANI, Amedeo 
PICASSO, Pablo 
REDON, Odilon 
RENOIR, Auguste 
SOUTINE, Haim 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, Henri de 
UTRILLO, Maurice 
VLAMINCK, Maurice de 
VUILLARD, Edouard 


PAUL 


REINHARDT GALLERIES 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








C.T. LOO & Co. 


& Rue de Courcelles, Paris 


| 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 
7 e . 
Chinese | 


Antiques 
wx 


Branches 


SHANGHAI 


GABRIEL 
WELLS 
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‘Rare Books & 
-Nanuscripts 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


WORKS OF ART 


55 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 


THANNHAUSER 
GALLERIES 


BERLIN 


BELLEVUESTRASSE 10 


CHARLES 


LUCERNE 


HALDENSTRASSE 11 





RATTON 


PRIMITIVE ART OF 


AFRICA, AMERICA, OCEANIA 


14 RUE DE MARIGNAN, PARIS 


Cable Address: ‘'Rattonchar, Paris'’ 
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ROUSS SALE? AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON GALLERIES 


| ANDSCAPE-MOUNTAIN SCENE” BY ALEXANDER H. WYANT 


Furniture and Paintings from Two Kstates 


URNITURE, silverware, paintings, rugs and other items from 
the estates of Rosel P. Wilson, Robert T. Fowler and Mrs. H 
1). Lanpher, with additions from other sources, will be offered at 
public auction at the Plaza Art Galleries on the afternoons of 
October 21, 22, 23 and 24, following exhibition from October to 
lrrench, English, Italian, American and Spanish pieces include 
a pair of inlaid Italian walnut desks, an inlaid Italian walnut ar- 
quilla, a Louis XVI salon suite upholstered in Aubusson tapestry, 
a mahogany bowtront settee upholstered in maroon velvet; a 
mahogany bow-front sideboard fitted with cabinets and drawers, 
and with inlaid tapering legs; a mahogany chest of drawers, a drop- 
leaf mahogany sota end table, a needlework bench having a slip seat 
upholstered in gros point, and a burl walnut slant front secretary. 
Miniature portraits on ivory are of note, as well as canvases by 
such artists as R. A. Blakelock, J. A. Traver, A. H. Wyant, Hl. M. 
Kitchell, Carlton Wiggin, E. M. Heath, E. Ebert, Charles Emil 
Jacque, C. Trovon, Termohlen, and DuBois, and mezzotints after 
many famous paintings. 


French Modern Masters in London 
(Continued from page 18) 


lhe special feature in the group of Cézanne’s works 1s the two 
pictures from the Museum of Western Art, Moscow—Mard1 Gras, 
belonging to the middle period, and St. Victoire, which ts a land- 
scape of the late period. Nature Morte, from the Adolph Lewisohn 
collection, New York, is one of the most famous of Cézanne’s still- 
life studies. The two Baigneurs are interesting to compare; Baron 
Gourgaud’s was painted five years after the other. 

Mr. Samuel Courtauld is lending Seurat’s study for the famous 
picture Le Chahut. Meier-Graefe once owned this picture, and sold 
it for goo francs in 1904. After the great German art critic had 
disposed of it, Le Chahut was acquired for the Goetz collection; 
when this was dispersed in 1920, a Dutch collector paid 50,000 
francs for it, but it is now immensely more valuable. The series of 
studies for the great picture La Poseuse, now in America, 1s also on 
view. 

Lautrec, whose output of oil paintings was very small, has sel- 
dom been represented by such a number of important works in 
any exhibition. 

Le Pére Tanguy is Van Gogh’s celebrated portrait of the humble 
little picture dealer who, alone of all his colleagues, saw the merits 
of the painters who frequented his shop. He lent them money and 
helped them in their difficulties, often losing on the sale of their 
work, but never losing his faith in the painters. This picture has 
been lent by the Musée Rodin. Rodin tried to buy it from Tanguy 
many times, but Tanguy refused to part with it, for Van Gogh 
had given it to him. Finally, after the old man’s death, Rodin pur- 
chased it from his widow. L’Arléstenne and Nature Morte belongec 
to Van Gogh’s nephew till 1907, and afterwards to the great Ger+ 
man poet Sternheim. Both were shown in the exhibition of Van 
Gogh’s work in Germany in 1912. The portrait of the superintendent 
of the hospital at Arles where Van Gogh was a patient was painted 
in gratitude for the kindness of the doctor. 

J. B. Manson. 
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October 17, 1936 


New Exhibitions of the Week 
(Continued from page 16) 


which they chance upon, not those which they seek out. They may 
be most adequately described as “close-ups” in landscape painting. 

With the exception of Maurice Sterne’s snow scene, Pottsville, 
Pa., all the landscapes have been painted during the past five 
years. The tremendous stride away from foreign influence in sub- 
ect matter and technique is perhaps most evident in this small col- 
lection of scenes trom all parts of America. 

Lucius Kutchin describes a New Mexican farmyard in terms of 
flat decoration. The isolation of a Corner Store, Charleston, by 
Stephen I:tnier, is stated in clear lines and cool greys. laxes, by 
l-dward Bruce, is envisaged as an abandoned house with a broken 
fence and broken windows. A chilly sky and a bare tree add bleak- 
ness to the scene. Different aspects of the sea are expressed by Paul 
Burlin, Harry Gottheb and Leon Kroll. Lucille Blanch, who views 
the rooftops of the city and the broad sky, cleverly places light be- 
hind heavy clouds. Millard Sheets, a Californian, paints his im- 
pression of the Street People of New York. He has seized the mo- 
ment when the sun goes behind the buildings and casts a shadow on 
one side of the busy street. One half of his canvas is in bright sun- 
light, the other in deep shadow. 


Carnegie Prize Winners and Others 
(Continued from page 12) 


Schreiber’s Lovers, to this observer the most effective and stirring 
painting in the exhibition. These are middle-aged, raw-boned 
lovers who side by side stand against the tormented elements. Long, 
firm, vet restless strokes mold the figures and the background 

Such personal choice brings one to the record of this year’s official 
prize winners. First prize was awarded to an American, Leon Kroll, 
for his painting 7 he Road from the Cove. Second prize went to 
Pierre Bonnard (French) for Breakfast Table; third to Pedro de 
Valencia (Spanish) for Spring. Honorable mentions went, in order, 
to Eve Kirk (English) for The Lake, Regent's Park, Henri Déziré 

French) for Field Flowers, Alberto Salietti (Italian) for Vase of 
Flowers, and to Paul Sample (American) for Barber's Shop. The 
\lleghany County Garden Club Prize for the best flower painting 
was awarded to William Glackens (American) for his Tulips. 

\ glance at the prize winners makes evident the ideals and de- 
mands of the jury. This vear the jury was entirely composed of 
artists: Edward Bruce and Guy Peéne du Bois (American), Pierre 
Rov (French), A. kK. Lawrence (English). Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, presided 

Ihe structure of the painting has apparently been the primary 
consideration—the decorative disposition of the various elements 
Of Leon Kroll’s winning painting, John O'Connor, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Carnegie Institute, says, “There are three figures in the 
picture, all nicely placed and spaced, the reclining man being par- 
ticularly well modeled. The design is not simple but is organized 
on a grand scale and carefully balanced. It is a composition of great 
imagination. The canvas has depth, and in it are a number of 
beautiful vistas.”” We can assume that he speaks for the jury. The 
figures have a classic and at the same time primeval grandeur but 
the relation between them is merely arbitrary and decorative. The 
main intent of the artist was to manipulate his figures harmoniously 
in landscape. The force of a driving impulse which gives greatness 
to the paintings by Schreiber and Scholz is missing. 

Despite its charm of color, Bonnard’s prize winner is lacking in 
cohesion. The wistful painting by Pedro de Valencia registers the 
gentle nostalgia of two young girls. After commenting on a solid 
plastic construction of form, O’Connor adds, “The figures of the 
women in the picture are beautifully placed, and the color is pleas- 
ing.” The grey tones, thick, impressionistic brush, and rhythmic 
order of Eve Kirk’s painting is quietly pleasing. The choice of two 
flower paintings also points to the jury’s interest in decorative and 
lovely art. Henry Déziré’s Field Flowers is delicate nad subtle in 
faint tones of green and blue mixed with white. 

The International this year is to be regretted on two scores. In 
the first place the very nature of the annual exhibition—to give a 
comprehensive survey of painting as it continues to develop in the 
western states—is denied by the representation of only six countries. 
In the second place the stress placed on one criterion, the structure 
of the painting, shows the inadvisability of selecting a jury com- 
posed of a uniform group with uniform predispositions. 
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SELECTED FRENCH PAINTINGS | 
OF THE 19th and 20th CENTURIES 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 


11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


_LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


PIERRE MATISSE 


MODERN PAINTINGS e PRIMITIVE SCULPTURES 
ANCIENT ART OF AMERICA 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 











RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
CHINESE ART 


600 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Ss. F. ARAM 


PAINTINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


2 EAST 56th STREET NEW YORK 


A. S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 





PARIS 
44 Avenue Kleber 


NEW YORK 
680 Fifth Avenue 


MUNICH 
Maximilians Platz 7 


MARIE STERNER 


GALLERIES 
OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


9 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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VOLUME XXXI\ 


of 


THE ART NEWS 
October, 1935 to September, 1936 


TEN DOLLARS 


FORTY ISSUES, NEATLY BOUND IN 


BROWN BUCKRAM, STAMPED IN GOLD 


A very limited number of these 
volumes is available to those who 
wish to preserve a permanent and 
exhaustive record of the eventful 
season just past. A desirable ad 
junct to your library, providing 
a wealth of interesting reading. 
Volume XXXIV_ will also prove 
invaluable as a means of authori 


tative reference close at hand. 


In view of the extremely limited 
number of copies, the importance 


of forwarding your request 


promptly cannot be overstressed. 





WORKS OF ART | 


108 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 
NEW YORK 
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REINHARDT 


GALLERIES || 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 





FERAL 
Ancient Paintings 


12 PLACE VENDOME 
PARIS 
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FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th St., N. Y. 


| ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


October 19th to 3ist inclusive 





LUCY EISENBERG 


Paintings 
Until October 24th 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Ferargil Galleries 


Frederic Newlin Price 


3 East 57 Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 4 
Durand-Ruel, Inc., 12 k. 57th St. Paintings by Renoir Since tooo, Oct. 19- 
Nov. 14 


; 


t-hrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave. Old Masters and English Por- | 


traits, to Oct. 31 
lerargil Galleries, 63 Last 57th St. Watercolors of Bermuda and Vermont 
by Catherine Van Cortlandt; Paintings of Guatemala bv Mildred Bur- 
ave, Oct 19-Nov ! 
Gainsborough Galleries, 222 Central Park South. Paintings of the Arizona 
Desert and Mexico by Jack Van Ryder, to Oct. 24 


+ 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 1036 Founder's Show, to 
Nov l 
Guild Art Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Brush Drawings by Milton Horn, Oct. 10- 
Nov 


Arthur Hl. Harlow & Co., 620 Fifth Ave. Etchings and Watercolors by Mutr- | 


id Bone, to Oct. 31 

lrrederick Keppel & Co., 71 E. 57th St. Exhibition of Drawings by George 
Bellows, to Oct. 24 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St. Paimtings by Arthur B. Davies, to Oct. 31 

M. Knoedler & Co., 14 E. 57th St. Eighteenth Century English Paintings and 
Prints, to Nov j 

Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Ave. Jacques Bonjean Collection of 
Paintings, to Oct. 27 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St. New Paintings by a Sponsored Group, to 
Oct. 31 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 East 57th St. Watercolors by Martha Axlev; Paimt- 
nes by Herman Maril, Oct. 19-Nov. 2 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Exbibition of Paintings by Jobn Ferren, 
to Oct. 24 

Guy E. Mayer Gallery, 41 E. 57th St. Prints, Drawings and Watercolors by 
Robert Austin; Antique Chinese Plates, Oct. 19-Nov. 14 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave. Recent Paintings by Paul Mommer 
to Oct. 31; October Group Show by Members of Midtown Group, to 
Oct. 31 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th St. Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Landscapes, to Oct. 31 

Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Ave. Paintings by Lucy Eisenberg, to Oct. 24 

Morton Galleries, 130 West 57th St. Watercolors by Harold Herman; Humor- 
ous Sculpture by Amanda Schwab, Oct. 19-31 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle, 509 Madison Ave. Paintmgs by Webe 
Kopman, Friedman, Herrmann, Gatch, Klee and Kandinsky, Oct. 17-24 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries, 11 East 57th St. Exhibition of Old Masters, to 
Oct. 30 

New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St. Federal Art Project, Eigh- 
en Easel Paintings by New York Artists. Oct. 15-31 

Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings and Watercolors bi 
Patrick Morgan, to Oct. 24 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Ave. Alodern French Paintings, to Nov. 5 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. Old Masters and Modern Paintin 
to Nov. 2 

Uptown Gallery, 249 West End Ave. Paintings by Its Group of Moderi 
Artists, to Oct. 30 

Valker Galleries, 108 E. 57th St. Drawings by Heliker, Oct. 20-31 

B. Westermann Co., 24 W. 48th St. O1l Paintings and Watercolors by Kar 
Schmidt-Rottluff, to Oct. 24 

Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Ave. Six Watercolors by Epstein; An Out- 
standing Painting by Cézanne, to Oct. 30 
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(Continued from page 22) 

Beautiful pieces of Arabian and far-famed Venetian work were 
shown. The Arabs, starting in the thirteenth century, then the 
Venetians, were responsible for the renascence of this great art. 
In the course of their travels, the Venetians came to know Arabian 
glass and brought back beautiful enameled glasses. Artisans 
imitated them, and soon this glass of the Venetians was in great 
demand all over Europe. At the same time there developed what 
we know as Venetian glass. 

In this exhibition were also beautiful examples of Belgian glass, 
of perfect whiteness; Spanish glassware, which shows Arab in- 
fluence, and is executed in strong contrasts and violent colors. The 
High German glasses are among the most beautiful pieces; as are 
the gigantic glasses from the court of Saxony, with extraordinary 
scenes enameled on their sides. 
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JULIUS LOWY 
LINC, ] 
High Grade 
Picture Frames 
Intiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING -REGILDING 
RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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VENEZIA 
San Trovaso 960 


PERIOD ROOMS, FURNITURE 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


ETCHINGS 


WILLIAM MACBETH, Inc. 
11 East 57th Street New York 


DOWNTOWN © 
TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION 


| Opening October 19 
| 113 WEST 13th St. — NEW YORK 


FERN F. OCT. 19-31 
CUNNINGHAM 


Landscapes & Flowers 


ARGENT GALLERIES 
42 West 57th Street, New York 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 


Until October 3lst 
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JULIUS H. WEITZNER 


INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS 


COVERING 


FIVE CENTURIES 


36 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 


GANDER & WHITE 


Formerly with Messrs. Cameron-Smith & Marriott, Ltd.) 
EXPERT ART and GENERAL PACKERS 
SHIPPING and PASSENGER AGENTS 


: Offices: Packing and Storage Warehouses: 
NORWAY HOUSE ORMOND YARD 

21-24, COCKSPUR STREET GREAT ORMOND STREET 
LONDON, S.W. 1 LONDON, W.C. 1 

NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 1339 Cables: “Gandite,” London 
Gander & White 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
17-19 State Street 





HUDSON 


FORWARDING & SHIPPING CO., INC. 


NEW YORK 


aes 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


AND 
et FORWARDING AGENTS Warehouse: 
17 STATE ST. 323 East 38th St. 
Cable 4 ddvess : Telephones: 
JACBERG I ONDON BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


Hudson Forwarding & Shipping Co., Inc. 
Messrs. Gander & White 
21/24 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 
OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 
BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 
HAMBURG SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
VIENNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


\GENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN ALI 5 


. PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
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FULFILLMENT 


THE ART NEWS ALONE 
SATISFIES EVERY READING NEED 
OF THE FINE ARTS DEVOTEE 


; AUTHORITY Authentic, dependable information pre- 


sented without bias . . . for 35 years the 
virtual handbook of connoisseurs every- 
where. 


: TIMELINESS This week's news THIS WEEK—while it is 


still news . . . full cognizance of contem- 
porary art as well as of the great works of 


the past. 


"GOMPLETENESS Att the news of art, here and 


abroad . . . every phase of world activity 
thoroughly reviewed. 


: REFERENGE Weekly calendar of current art events... 


auction prices here and abroad . . . The 
Forum of Decorative Arts, a famous weekly 
feature forming a priceless catalogue of fine 
period furniture and objets d'art. 


, READABILITY Succinct, vivid style . . . copious, large- 


sized reproductions ... convenience in 


handling, orderliness in arrangement. 


} VARIETY A diversity of content, valuable and enjoy- 


able to everyone interested in the fine arts 
—vitally or slightly—connoisseur or dilet- 
tante. 


THE ISSUE IN YOUR HANDS 


is The Art News in its new, improved format, designed espe- 
cially to meet modern demands for compactness, con- 
venience, beauty. It is one of the first issues of a new season 


brimming with promise of unusual fruitfulness and brilliance. 


IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER 


we ask you to examine this issue thoroughly. Consider whan 
regular Art News readers receive every Saturday in this broad 
living panorama of the world of art. Gauge its value to you, 
personally, throughout the significant season just ahead. Your 
check for the modest amount below, mailed TODAY, will 
assure you of the next issue and a whole year of The Art News 
... the perfect fine arts publication. 


THE ART NEWS - 136 EAST 57 - NEW YORK 





SUBSCRIPTIONS: $7.00 per year in the United States; 
$8.00 elsewhere; single copy 25c. 
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PAUL ROSENBERG 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 
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SELECTED PAINTINGS 


OF THE XIX AND X¥X CENTURIES 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 
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